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A DEPARTURE AND AN INTRODUCTION. 
Mother, whatever griefs may fret, 
Cares entangle, sins beset 
This thy daughter, and with tears 
Stain her cheek in future years, 
Heavenly succour not denied 
To the babe, whate’er betide, 
Will to the woman be supplied. 
Wordsworth. 

Much has been said of the mane@uvring of 
mothers to obtain settlements for their daughters, 
but the class is infinitely larger of those parents 
who feel asifthey were still in childhood, and 
who wake up asif from a dream, on finding that 
the beings who have lain in their bosoms, and 
walked the path of opening life, and surrounded 
the household hearth, and been close as the very 
air they breathed, are suddenly wrenched from 
them by a stronger tie, the love of years torn up 
by the very roots, and transplanted to a stran- 
ger’s heart. 

Such was the shock that mamma received in 
her tranquil routine of duty. The possibility of 
my belonging to another was like an earthquake 
to her. I had been cherished like a tree of her 
own planting, beneath which she was to repose ; 
it was strange to her that other hands should 
gather its blossoms and fruits. My dear mother! 
she took me to her arms and wert;—she to whom 
tears were sorare! All that day she drooped 
in her duties, her brow was thoughtful, she sigh- 
ed often and seemed like one struggling with 
aburden. But Marion soon reconciled her to 
love’s destiny by tender assiduities, and she felt 
that she had gained a son in the partial loss ofa 
daughter. 

Papa was equally astonished at a result, which 
might have been foreseen with much less acute- 
ness than he possessed: but the effect on him 
was to produce a volley of jokes that sent the 
blood rushing to my cheeks, and. disconcerted 
Marion, upon whose plate, at dinner, mamma in 
compensatory kindness piled a mass of food like 
a Grecian Hecatomb. Was it wonderful that 
Marion should gain my consent to escape from 
this notoriety to a secluded téte atéte on the 
evening of that eventful da, , where unobserved, 
the “course of our true love” might be traced 
from its first slight fountain of prefzrence ? 

‘“‘My mother must see you, Cornelia,” said he. 
“T feel like a miser until I have reveaied my 
treasure to her, and Ellen too, and my father, I 
thank heaven, dearest, that you will be appreciat- 
ed in my home!” 

So an early day was appointed for a visit to 
Winnapee, Mr. Marion’s plantation, situated in 
one of the eastern parishes. 

We left Roseland in a row-boat for the city, 
where a carriage was to meet uson the follow- 
ing morning to conduct us on our remaining way. 








The followers of Columbus would have been 
glad of the provisions with which mamma sup. 
plied us for this half day’s excursion. I cannot 
say much for the animation of our party, not- 
withstanding Richard and John were with us. 
A first love, a new joy, are serious 3 and a tender 
and solemn moral seems to spring from this pe- 
culiarity of the humantemperament. What phi. 
losophy would ever portray happiness with laugh- 
ing eyes, and dancing movements? Beautiful 
happiness! I own asmile ison her lip, but itis 
like the lining of a sable cloud ; her eyes are 
bright, but they look forward to hope or back on 
memory still ; she shuts up ber bogom’s thoughts 
with a presentiment that they may fly ifthe door 
of their cage is loosed; her foot treads carefully 
on the flowers at her feet, lest she |should crush 
them;—over those very flowers a tear sometimes 
elances, (for happiness has tears) and their petals 
heave in the throbs of the heart, near which they 
are enshrined. 

Alas for those who are condenfned to a com. 
panionship withlovers! John and Richard talk- 
ed over their hunting experiences, ‘discussed all 
the characters in the parish, predicied the crops, 
sang snatches of tunes, partook of mamma’s dain- 
ties,and yawned. As for me, I &.w a transpa- 
rency in the waters that pictured the wintry 
boughs along the shore, lending them a charm 
anseen before ; I saw a purer *\uc in the sunny 
sky,and the white clouds that were reflected in the 
river were like rich pillows for reposing angels; 
the couching birds, that sprang up at the dash of 
the oars, seemed painted with new colours, and 
their flight was airy as if they followed the bid- 
ding of a loved one; the oarsman’s stroke 
dwelt on the silent air like music ; there was 
harmony inthe crackling bushes, when, as we 
neared the shore, some startled animal bounded 
away, and all nature was to me like an enfolding 
mantle of love and tenderness. 

I had often before this day been sheltered from 
the winter breeze by some kind hand, my cloak 
had been wrapped around me with equal care, 
and others had sought my eyes « know their 
faintest wishes. Why then was al thus bright 
and fresh to my vision? What made the circum. 
stance still more unaccountable, was that John 
and Richard wrapped themselves in their coat- 
cloaks and fell asleep. 

A shower came on before we reached town, 
but even this was not altogether to be deprecat- 
ed. There were so many opportuaities to show 
a kind, considerate attention, andto make one 
feel as if one was all the world to a loving 
heart ! 

On the following morning we proceeded in 
Mr. Marion’s carriage. Vegetation on the Coop- 
er river varies from that on the Ashley. In- 
stead of wooded barks, long tracts of land are 
devoted to rice-culture. Inthe winter these ap- 
pear dreary enough, except to the planter, who 
sees a promise hidden to common eyes, and to 
the sportsman who detects game in ditches and 
on banks. At some seasons of the year those 





immense fields are very attractive. More ex. 
tended than the domain of many a feudal baron, 
arranged with almost military order and neat. 
ness, in spring the rich green of the rice blades 
lies as far as the eye van reach in velvet softness, 
while in autumn, its golden grains wave to the 
winds beneath the untiring sunshine. 

My brothers were on horseback. There is 
something very animating in this style of com. 
panionship;—the sudden gallop by the side of the 
carriage to tell a joke, or make a remark on the 
scenery, the picturesque air of the riders as they 
recede from sight, or run their spirited steeds to 
be overtaken, the conscious air of a horseman as 
he wields the bridle and makes a _ graceful eur- 
vet;—these things give life and spirit to a country 
drive, and my brothers, glad to be released 
from the monotony of the boat, added to the in- 
terest, by the glee of unobserved retirement.— 
The inclemency of the previous day was followed 
by a mild and balmy atmosphere, which, in some 
modes of physical temperaments, send a reverie 
over the soul. Marion and I glanced from sub. 
ject to subject, testing our new sympathies; 
mused upon unexpressed thoughts; gazed to- 
gether upon the woods, or traced the Etiwan* 
through their openings. How happy is that in- 
tercourse where no obligation is felt to converse, 
where the heart breaks forth from the lips in un- 


fettered exclamations of joy and tenderness, then 
sinks baCK TO realize ius juy, wad feetexitc tandor. 


ness in silence, and looks again to nature for 
sympathy! 

The buds of a mild February (which belongs 
to a Southern Spring,) were struggling with the 
stiffened leaves of winter, which the frosts had 
tinged, but not severed from their branches ; the 
soft gray ofthe floating moss prevailed in its hue 
over the yet sheathed foliage, and a misty atmos. 
phere, shading down the sunbeams, suited well 
this sober livery of nature; the scanty foliage 
revealed the squirrel and the red-bird, as they 
sprang from branch to branch; the Etiwan plays 
ing like a truant child wound brightly in eccen- 
tric turns, so abruptly, that the shores often look. 
ed like clustering islands ; the broad rice fields 
lay ready for the genial moment, when the plan- 
ter should sow his grain, and their trimmed banks 
spoke of agricultural care ; the crows clustered 
in the old oaks with their social cawings ; the 
blackbird chattered near, and then startled by 
our approach swept off like a light cloud on the 
heavens; now a solitary crane on the marshes 
stretched up its long neck to listen, and then 
with flapping wings soared away, while the 
small gray sparrow, with tripping steps and irre- 
gular flight, ascended and descended on the 
plains. 

The course of our journey brought us toa 
ferry. There is something infinitely more ro- 
mantic in crossing a ferry than in rumbling over 
a bridge atfullspeed, and whatever utilitarians 
may say, I cannot but enjoy the loitering half 
hour when the negroes with lazy movement ply 








* Indian name for Cooper River. 
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the oar, while the lumbering boat yielding to the 
current,like a good manwuverer but to obtain the 
mastery, nearsthe shore. Yes;let us lovers of 
leisure gaze up and down our placid streams, in 
thoughts perchance listless, perchance wise, 
soothed by the plash of the oar or the ripple of 
the wave;—and who knows but we shall gain as 
much in the end as they, who glide over space 
like lightning, and before whom objects appear 
as the shadow of a flying bird in the sunshine? 

Feeling the necessity of retreshment we alight. 
ed for awhile beneath a tree by the road si7e, for 
a maroon. While the men-servants spread a 
table cloth on the ground, Flora withdrew from 
their concealment mamma’s cold fow! and ham, 
and the gentlemen laid their cloaks for seats.— 
We were soun, despite of sentiment,reclining on 
them with good appetites and merry faces ; the 
dogs wheeled round us in antic gambols,or looked 
with eager eyes atthe morsels we threw them; 
the birds hopped almost to where we sat; the 
stealthy squirrel peeped as he climbed the neigh- 
boring tree, and the changing lizard ran on the 
old Virginia fence unscared. 

The merry meal was over, and we resumed 
our drive. There are few girls, however self- 
possessed they may be, who are not somewhat 
abashed under circumstances like mine, with the 
expected introduction to strangers. As we ap- 
proached the residence of Arthur’s parents, a 
glance told me that there was a study of elegance 
and form in iis proprietors. I sat unconsciously 
more erect when the gray-headed, liveried por- 
ter with a subdued welcome, and a bow which 
would not have dishonored Sir Charles Grandison, 
held the gate for us to pass through to the court. 
I thought, for the first time, how often I had seen 


Jam, in an old jacket, displace the regular sor 
vaut, and saunter or rush tothe gate to admit 


visiters, perhaps attended by three or four dirty 
little urchins, while the harangue which he gave 
them on manners drew but the more attention to 
their dishabille. Iremembered how his uncere- 
monious box on their ears had sent them off 
roaring with a noise quite disproportioned to 
their pain, and I resolved on my return to reform 
abuses, and to restore the regime of my grand- 
mamma, who had been a great lover of form, and 
who used to say that the affections were never 
crushed by being clothed in good manners, and 
that respect for others produced self-respect. 

I was soon folded in the arms of Arthur’s fami- 
ly. If any thing the embrace was too soft and 
measured, too mnch like the porter’s bow, the 
gravelled walk, the trimmed shrubbery, but I af- 
terwards found, as grandmamma had said, that 
this polish crushed no actual warmth of the 
heart. 

I retired quickly to dress for dinner, and found 
that Flora had unfolded anew dress, which I 
had taken from the mantuamaker inthe city. I 
perceived that it was too showy for the occasion, 
but it was too late to look for another, and to add 
to my troubles it did not fit; Flora’s strength and 
skill were called in requisition to make it meet, 
and she at length succeeded. Fluttered and vexed 
I heard the summons to dinner, and pulling ona 
pair of new gloves I descended to the drawing 
room, where Ellen Marion was seated in the most 
simple and elegant repose. Iam sure of the sym- 
pathy of my female readers, who, whatever may 
be their station in society, have, I doubt not, 
been over-dressed at least once in their lives. 








Who can forget the first pang at the suspicion 
of the fact, the furtive glance around the com. 
pany to ascertain some companionship in finery, 
the earnest gaze at every new-comer in hope 
that some extra ribbon or lace may be displayed, 
and then the settling down into the conviction, 
that one is altogether out of taste, while the blush 
that began on the cheek, spreads and deepens 
till the forehead glows and the fingers tingle? 

Arthur’s father waited on me to the dining- 
room, (I used to hate these handings in when I 
was a girl,) and seated me with my back toa 
blazing fire. My gloves were not yet fairly on, 
but looked like extra joints at every finger, and 
my silk rustled like a patch of corn-broom ina 
breeze; I feltas if I were all gloves and silk ; 
and longed for our home voices to break in on the 
soft and measured cadence of the Marions. I 
allowed myse'fto be helped to every thing I did 
not like, and to complete my despair tipt my well 
filled plate into my lap, where I had neglected to 
lay a napkin, end was obliged to have it spooned 
up from my new silk. So much for first impres- 
sions on my lover’s relations, and so much for my 
late boast of self-possession! 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
SKETCHES 
OF A VISIT TO EUROPE. 
BY 4 SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN. 
(Continued from No. 9, page 68.) 

On the aftemoon of the 3d of June, our pas- 
sengers landed in Liverpool. The gaze ofa 
stranger on approaching the city is attracted by 
the number ot windmills on the heights, furna- 
ces, tall chimneys, and the smoke in which the 
town is enveloped. The forest of masts at the 
docks, their regularity, and the great extent of 
the shipping, next call forth his admiration. We 
landed in a crowd of hackmen, porters, and beg- 
gars, and found apartments at the Star and Garter 
Hotel, in Paradise-street. 

The first appearance of Liverpool is not pre- 
possessing ; the houses are low and partake of 
the sombre hue of the smoky atmosphere. The 
shops are attractive and the streets sufficiently 
wide and clean. The cart-horses, from their 
immense size, and the enormous weight they 
carry, astonished me; their gait is slow, and 
training admirable ; great attention is paid to 
them, as their fine condition indicates. In con- 
trast to these,are the donkeys struggling with 
their loads of garden stuffs and other matters of 
inconsiderable weight. Dogs are made also to 
draw. Isawa pair attached toa cart, in which a 
beggar without legs had himself conveyed about 
the city. 

The docks are magnificent pieces of work, ten 
in number and constructed of stone. Immense 
gates give admittance to water and vessels. Be- 
tween the docks and river is a most agreeable 
promenade. The ware-houses are contiguous 
to the docks, of great height, spacious, and ad- 
mirably arranged for the despatch of business. 
The Exchange and Town Hall are the most ele- 
gant buildings in Liverpool. The Hall contains 
some beautiful rooms and several fine paintings 
of the Royal family, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Hoppner, Shee, and Phillips, and a fiae statue of 
Canning, by Chantrey. The Exchange is of 
Grecian architecture, and incloses a space of 197 
feet by 178; in the centre of which is a group of 








statuary by Westmacott, in commemoration of 
Lord Nelson’s exploits. The idea is laboured, 
but the execution fine. Death has struck at Nel. 
son with his dart, he falls in the arms of victory 
enshrouded in the colours of his country. On 
the base uf the monument, the enemies of Britain 
arein chains. ‘lhere area great many figures 
and devices, and the monument is a very large 
one. 

On Sunday, I attended service at the chapel of 
the blind. The psalms and responses of the ser- 
vice were all chanted by blind people. They 
are all good musicians, and the singing was very 
fine. They frequently supply the places of organ. 
ists tootherchurches. They are taught to read 
by raised letters, but employ most of their time 
in working coloured baskets. When I gazed 
upon these blind people I felt grateful to God for 
having endowed me with vision, and thought 
how much human nature was ennobled in origi- 
nating and supporting so charitable an institu- 
tion. There is a fine painting in this church, 
representing Christ giving sight to the blind, and 
a transparency of his resurrection painted on 
glass. 

In St. George’s church is a large and most 
striking transparency, representing the crucifix. 
ion. 

The Cemetery is alovely spot. It was former- 
ly a stone quarry, and being abandoned as such is 
now converted to its present purpose. It is an 
artificial valley of about 40 feet deep, at the bot. 
tom of which is the burial place. The entrance 
is on a descent, by a path 5 teet wide, partly cut 
through the rock and a portion arched ; this leads 
to a grass plot which is intersected by paths and 
broken by graves and tomb-stones. Many graves 
were fenced with ornamental iron railings and 
planted with flowers. Skirting the valley, on 
one side, the slope to its base was covered with 
athick growth of elm trees and wild shrubs, 
which hid the ground. High on the branches of 
the elms a number of rooks’ nests were built, 
while their tenants flying and loudly cawing over 
our heads, appeared as if waiting and ready to 
ascend with the spirits of the departed. On the 
other side of the valley, a perpendicular wall of 
rock reached to the street and was marked off by 
arched doors cut in the rock, to indicate spaces 
allotted for excavation for tombs. This inte- 
resting spot belongs to a company and is thrown 
open asa public walk. It may be 400 yards long 
and 100 wide. Pleasing though melancholy 
reflections are called forth while wandering 
through this beautiful habitation of the dead, 
which disarms the grim tyrant of some of his 
terrors. 

In a short time is to be opened for public busi- 
ness the new Custom House, a large and elegant 
building, which will prove an ornament and 
honor to the city. 

7th June.—Our ship’s party dispersed to-day 
in various directions, and all concurred in giving 
to the Star and Garter Hotel our hearty approba- 
tion. IJtis an old house and remarkable for Eng. 
lish neatness and comfort. 

My first excursion was on the rail road leading 
from Liverpool to Manchester. This is a double 
track, 31 mileslong. The train runs under Liv. 
erpool through a tunnel lighted by gas, and for a 
mile and a quarter the passage is cut through 
solid rock. Emerging upon the open country, 
the view becomes very picturesque ; a portion of 
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the distance is over an uninteresting moor, but 
the whole country being manufacturing, a lively 
and interesting contrast is always presented, and 
industry, activity, and wealth, appear to animate 
every class. The rails of the road are laid upon 
sockets of iron imbedded in stone, and I per- 
ceived no vibratory or uneasy motion. Several 
trains passed us at a rapid rate, and in an hour 
and a half we reached Manchester. 

Manchester is a large manufacturing city, con- 
taining a population of 132,000 souls. There 
are some handsome buildings, but the place is 
principally interesting to men of business. | 
put upat the Royal Hotel, where stages were 
arriving and departing every hour of the day 
from and to all parts of the kingdom. 

The Royal mail for Buxton Springs started at 
9 o’clock, and I engaged places. The country 
in ihe vicinity of Manchester was beautifully im- 
proved, and as it became hilly was appropriated 
to pasturage. The enclosures formed by stone 
walls were numerous, and sume of them very 
small. Many coal mines lay on our route, and 
cotton mills and manufacturing towns were dis. 
tributed all round the country. 

Buxton is particularly celebrated as a bathing 
place, and is situated in the county of Derby- 
shire, about 25 miles from Manchester. The 
wateris used for rheumatic complaints princi- 
pally. The property belongs to the Duke of De- 
vonshire, who has fitted up some beautiful build- 
ings for the accommodation of the public, the 
management and profits of which he retains in 
his own hands. The Crescent is an elegant 
stone edifice which, with its out buildings, forms 
acircle of 60 yards in diameter. There isin 
front a considerable hill, tastefully cut in walks 
and ornamented. 

The district of Derbyshire is rich in minerals. 
Some beautiful specimens are exhibited at the 
Springs. From one of these minerals, the fluor 
spar, is extracted an acid, called there the roseate 
acid, which possesses the quality of destroying 
the black colour in black marble, leaving a white 
impression. Black marble is found in the neigh- 
bourhood capable of receiving a beautiful polish, 
and by the process with the roseate acid, most 
beautiful devices are represented. I saw a 
centre table of this kind, charged at 100 dollars. 

9th June.—I left Buxton the day after my ar- 
rival, at 8 o’clock in the morning, on my return 
to Liverpool, and reached Manchester at half 
past 10o’clock. At 12 0’clock, cars for the lower 
orders of people, at reduced fare, started for 
Liverpool, and stopped on the way for passen- 
gers, which they do not do at other hours.—- 
Numbers of people were going to the Newton 
races, half way between the two cities, and re- 
turn cars were constantly flying pastus. At 2 
o’clock we reached Liverpool, dined at our de- 
lightful hotel, the Star and Garter, and at 5 were 
on board His Majesty’s packet Thetis,for Dublin. 


IRELAND. 

The distance between Liverpool and Dublin 
across the channel is 120 miles; it was perform. 
ed at night, and at 6in the morning our boat was 
at Kingston harbour, when an omnibus convey- 
ed us seven miles to the city of Dublin. 

I was prepared to witness beggary and woe 
in Ireland, and in the bleak air of this early morn. 
ing, these children of oppression and want were 
imploring a miserable pittance from the humane. 











Barefooted and in rags, women and children pre 
ferred their petitions in most earnest and plain- 
tive accents. The men were as ragged as the fe- 
males, and among the bustle of hackmen and por. 
ters, and the entreaties of beggars, we made our 
way to the carriage. What a contrast inthe 
scenery and appearance ofthe country! The 
wall and works which skirt the harbour of King. 
ston are most extensive, and the water prospect 
most beautiful,—the light house, ships at sea, 
and the broad harbour, add to the attraction, and 


as we rolled along, objects on the land side were | 
Very high walls enclosed | 


not less interesting. 
private residences, which were ornamented with 
all that taste andlabour could bestow. All was 
green, and young, and smiling, and nothing indi- 
cating poverty to mar the prospect. A few 
miles brought ustoa town, and when the coach 
stopped to put down passengers, the windows 
were at once besieged with begyars. After an 
hour’s ride on a fine road we entered Dublin, and 
I stopped at Grisham’s, in Sackville-street. 

[hired a jaunting car and rode all around the 
city. The exterior of Dublin gratified me very 
much ; the streets are wide and clean, and the 
houses lofty and commanding. But there is a 
rural look aout the streets, perfectly peculiar 
and attractive. It appeared to be produced by 
the locating of the houses many feet from the 
line of the street, giving space for the cultivation 
of flowers and shrubs in front of the windows 
and against the steps leading to the door. Birds 
flitted among these, and the quiet and tunocence 
of the spot bespoke civilization and happiness.— 
In addition, the many large squares covered with 
verdure, disposed in walks, and planted with 
trees of various species, contributed to enhance 
this picturesque impression. Fitz William 
and Merrion Squares, Stephen’s Green and Essex 
place, are beautiful. During our ride, we met 
ten or more carriages, filled with gaily dressed 
people returning from a wedding. The cere- 
mony had been performed in church. The 
coachmen and servants were also gaily dressed, 
and wore in their hats large white silk bows with 
long streamers of white ribbon; they made a 
dashing and happy appearance. We chanced, 
a few hours after, to pass by the residence of the 
young couple, andthe street door was crowded 
with beggars. 

The public buildings of Dublin are ail ona 
large scale, and very elegant; among them I 
mention the Bank of Ireland, the Custom House, 
Rotunda, Post Office, and Trinity College. I 
was much interested in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
the Church of Dean Swift, where he and his 
faithful servant John were both buried. Our 
guide said it was the most ancient old church in 
Dublin. The building is very large, and the in- 
terior cold and cheerless. In the nave, many 
monuments are erected, and high over the pews 
ofthe worshippers are suspended coats of arms, 
corslets and swords, (all of the antique fashion) 
to the memory of Lords and Prelates. 

There is an elegant monument more than a 
hundred feet high, to the memory of Lord Nel- 
son in Sackville-street. This; street is the most 
magnificent in Dublin, extremely wide and orna- 
mented with fine buildings. At one extremity 
is a large and elegant stone bridge leading over 
the river. 

A drive to the Phenix Park is most interesting. 
The seat of the Lord Lieutenant fronts upon the 














park: the residence is a handsome one, with a 
fine, extensive garden. But the park is a lovely 
spot, of considerable extent, undulating and cov 
ered with verdure. At intervals, clumps of 
trees irregularly planted, and formal plantations 
of trees, spread their wide branches and give pro. 
tection to catile and numerous herds of deer.— 
Roads traverse the park in various directions, 
and show vistas through the trees, which give 
a glance at the neighbouring mountains, the 
suburbs, and pretty country seats in the neigh. 
bourhood of the city. A circuitous ride ona 
most beautiful Macadamized road, brought us 
again to the metropolis. The scenery in the 
county of Wicklow, in this neighbourhood, is the 
most charming in Ireland. 
(To be continued.) 
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(Continued from No. 9, vol. 5th, page 70.) 


The Swiss chieftains also had assembled to- 
gether in council at Neufchatel. They were 
men experienced in war, having all but one aim 
in view, and all prompted by the firm resolve to 
conquer or to die. But the confederates never 
before had found themselves in so difficult a po- 
sition. Their contests with Austria had, it is 
true, been bloody, the preponderance of power 


had been invariably on the side of the enemy, 
but Man to Man wasin those times the nature of 


the fight, the knight was compelled to dismount 
from his horse, and to battle on foot in his cum- 
brous armour, whereby his strength, and spirit, 
and confidence were broken. But since the 
days of Sempach and Moorgarten, the use of 
gunpowder had become more general, and the 
infantry better regulated. ‘The lance-men, of 
whom considerable numbers were found in the 
Burgundian army, began to establish their repu- 
tation, their ranks formed a strong rampart, 
and although it was not until a later pe. 
riod under the emperor Maximilian, that they 
became the formidable and inveterate enemies of 
the confederates, yet they were already no con- 
temptible opponents. In this respect the posi- 
tion of the confederates was more difficult than 
ever ; they confronted a proud, unconquered ene- 
my, whose camp was defended by 400 guns. 

Old Scharnacthal began the deliberations of 
the assembly. Anxious for the safety of Berne, 
which, together with Friburg, was the most ex- 
posed to danger, he was in favour of an attack on 
the campthe next day. Rudolph Reding, Hans 
Waldmann, Hasfurther the Provost of Lucerne, 
and Peter Rok of Basle, were all of the same 
opinion ; the others, less exposed to danger, con- 
sidered the attack on so strongly fortified a camp 
as too hazardous an undertaking, and were afraid 
of throwing away the strength of the confede- 
rates upon walls and ditches. 

At length, after many an argument had been 
urged on both ides with great earnestness, 
though in perfect harmony, Scharnacthal arose 
and said ina firm tone: Yonder stands the ene 
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my, and here are the confederates, as glorious an 
army as ever fought. Is it for us to number the 
enemy, is it for us to reckon over the obstacles? 
We must grapple with them, ye chieftains of the 
Swiss confederates, where we find them. The 
young men of our army must not remain inac. 
tive ; even if their spirit did not consume away, 
yet all order and propriety would disappear from 
among them. But donot think that old Schar- 
nacthal, who has fought so many battles, would 
rashly put the safety of the confederates at stake, 
and peril Switzerland, in order to rescue Berne. 
Let us march to Vauxmarcus, let us seize on the 
citadel in the sight of the Burgundian camp, and 
the proud, presumptuous Duke will not remain 
an idle spectator behind his walls, he will sally 
out against us, and then, please God,—the bat- 
tle. 

So letit be! they all unanimously exclaimed: 
Please God, the battle! In mutual confidence 
before they parted, they offered each other their 
hands, according to anancient custom, and this 
silent language was equivalent to the most sa- 
cred oath, that they would never desert one 
another, either in life or in death. 

As soon as the assembly was dispersed, Schar- 
nacthal went to the castle of the Margrave, to 
see his daughter once more before the day of 
battle. He found heragreat sufferer. Her se- 
paration from Halwyl in Yverdun, had shaken 
her more severely than on the former occasion, 
when he was compelled to go as an outlaw from 
his native land ; at that time she could not see 
him, could not bid him farewell, and hope still 
remained behind as her comforter and compan- 
ion. But now, when he stood sword in hand on 
his native soil, every prospect vanished, and she 
seemed to have bidden him farewell forever. 
Mer appearance went deeply to the old man’s 
heart. He spoke to her so affectionately, with 
so much sympathy, he seemed fully to share 
her sorrow, while his eye, that long drained foun- 
tain was bedewed with tears; then the maiden 
seized his hand. Father! said she ina beseech- 
ing tone: send his servant back, indulge him 
the privilege of fighting in your ranks, and if 
heaven so pleases, of dying for his father-land. 
At these words, Scharnacthal’s gloomy severity 
returned: darkly he glanced on his imploring, 
upward-gazing daughter, and left the chamber in 
silence, without imparting comfort to her, with- 
out partaking comfort himself. 

Walter of Urientered. The lute hung no lon- 
ger on his arm—the shoulder-belt, the gift of 
Elizabeth, took the place of the light-blue ribbon 
—a broad battle-sword hung at his side—the 
cross-bow rested in his hand—and beneath his 
helmet a fiery war-spirit streamed forth from his 
enthusiastic blueeyes. Ashe approached Eliza. 
beth, and saw her pale suffering form before him, 
with her head sunk, like a crushed rose half 
stripped of its leaves, tears dimmed the fire- 
beam of his eye, and his head with its curly 
locks drooped, as overwhelmed with anguish he 
advanced to her seat. 

Mistress! said he, beginning the conversation, 
I have come to bid you farewell. Henceforward 
my placeis in the ranks of Uri. Ihave devoted 
myself in life disinterestedly to your service. I 
knew that you considered me only as a flower, 
which fondly bent beneath the tender tread of 
your foot, to render your rough path more soft 

and even, and I hoped for nothing in return. I 


have reverenced you as the image of a saint be- 
fore which one kneels in worship. A holy love 
have I borne in my breast, free from all earthly 
passion, pure and spotless. For your happiness 
in Halwyl’s arms I would cheerfully have sacri- 
ficed my life. And yet, notwithstanding my 
strong desire, notwithstanding my unspeakable 
longing to serve you, I could do nothing for you 
except sometimes with my song to chase away 
the gloom from your brow, to allure one friend. 
ly word of thanks from your lips. Forgive 
me therefore, that for months I have fastened 
my steps toyours, and have perhaps annoyed 
you with my song; give me your hand to kiss, 
and, with one kind word, strengthen the minstrel 
for the battle. 

Elizabeth extended her hand, which he pressed 
with fervour to his lips. Go and God be with 
thee, fight for thy father-land, my good Walter, 
may the blossom of love one day expand more 
kindly for thee than it has for me. Shouldst 
thou mect himin the battkk—-—But no, she con- 
tinued, as her clear-lighted eye looked up with 
confidence, his sword will not be stained with 
Swiss blood, though his own will stream from his 
wounds. She covered her face. Go, and God 
be with thee, good Walter, she said once more: 
my blessing attends thy faithful heart. 

The youth rushed cut; his heart was well 
nigh bursting with anguish and delight. 

(To be continued.) 
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Art. 5. Monro’s Ramble in Syria. One can 
pick up considerable entertainment from this 
long article, although the writer indulges in rath- 
er a feeble strain of witticism and criticism. Nor 
does the author reviewed rise much above the 
same level. Is it possible that the signature to 
the article (B*) suggests to us the name of John 
Bowring, the former reputed editor of the West. 
minster? We judged him ofa different calibre 
from this. 

Art. 6. Political and Social Condition of 
France. We have read this paper with uncom- 
mon pleasure. It is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles, intended to be three in number. The 
present is devoted to the discussion of France as 
she was before the revolution of 1789. We 
have read nothing on the subject so fine since 
Madame de Stael’s Considerations on theFrench 
Revolution. The writer strikes into a deeper 
vein than was wrought by that accomplished au. 
thoress, and throws much new and valuable 
light upon this subject. He is another instance 
to show that the Westminster Review is now far 
from being ultra-Radical. We are obliged, how- 
ever, to notice the fault that his reasonings are 
often too refined and his mental habits too theo. 
rizing. For every political change or event he 
undertakes to assign some general law, and 
ascribes nothing of man’s doings to caprice or 
accident. Now we cannot think that human af. 
fairs proceed always according to this clock. 








work organization. The endeavour to explain 








everything on sucha principle will soon involve 
us (as it does this writer,) in entanglements and 
contradictions. Thus, in one page we find some 
profound reason given why the French aristoc 
racy should be completely severed from the rest 
of the community, and in the next, we see this 
same aristocracy quarreling with one another, 
and part of them joining in the democratic move- 
ment. The writer’s mindis one of the acutest 
we ever knew, but not one of the most compre- 
hensive. For various reasons, we suspect him 
to be aFrenchman. In his passion for simplify- 
ing, he omits to touch upon ali the causes of a 
nation’s growth and developement. Why has he 
so little to say upon the religious principle, the 
passions, the virtues, the vices, the sciences and 
arts, the force of example and sympathy, but 
above all, the original, specific, and anomalous 
characters of individual nations, which equally 
differ from each other, as those of individual 
men? Instead of dwelling as much as we think 
he ought to do on these and other disturbing 
causes, he talks of human nature asa great ma- 
chine or spinning-jenny, rolling out kings, lords, 
commons, municipal institutions, representative 
bodies, and ditto, ditto, ditto, with as much ne. 
cessary regularity as bats of wool or yards of 
cloth proceed from a cotton factory. Neverthe. 
less, he is prodigiously able, and we shall be im- 
patient to devour his next article. 

Art. 7. Philip Van Artevelde. A sensible 
criticism enough on Mr. Taylor’s elaborate dra- 
ma. Itis one of the favorable signs of the times, 
that political prejudice seems to interfere less 
directly than it did twenty years ago, with the 
judgments pronounced by reviewers on purely 
literary questions. We well remember the day 
when to be a Whig or a Radical poet, awakened 
all the cutting sarcasm of the Quarterly, while a 
Tory bard was subjected to the overpowering 
ridicule of the Edinburgh, each of these periodi. 
cals at the same time labouring to extol the re. 
spective merits of their political fellow-partisans. 
Poor Keats died, it is said, of the Quarterly Re. 
view. Wordsworth’s fame was certainly put 
back twenty years or more by the Edinburgh.— 
Recently, however, we have seen the Quarterly 
lead the way in exalting the reputation of two ra. 
dical poets, Taylor and Talfourd, while the West. 
minster follows in its wake with much more 
qualified and discriminating praise. We are in. 
clined to ascribe this better state of things to the 
example set by Blackwood’s Magazine, which, 
with few exceptions, has seized with avidity upon 
good poetry wherever it could be found, and 
praised it with all the heart and soul, whether it 
proceeded from Tory, Whig, or Radical. 

Arr. 8. Orange Conspiracy. This great con. 
spiracy, after all, seems to have been little, if 
any thing, more than a plan to organize a con- 
servative party, and to resist further measures of 
reform. If hints of employing and displaying 
physical force are occasionally thrown out, it is 
no more than was done by the Whigs, and Cacho. 
lies, and Radicals, in effecting the Emancipation 
and Reform Bills. We have attentively looked 
through the whole correspondence on the sub. 
ject, as presented in this article, and find much 
less of treason then we had been led toimagine. 
Col. Fairman, the chief agent of the alleged con. 
spirators, appears, both by his conduct and his 
writings, to have been slightly crack-brained.— 
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appointed of hisexpected reward. It was proba- 
bly he who furnished Mr. Hume with the corres- 
pondence. A great deal of it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the plot, and we can conceive of 
no motive for disclosing it here except to gratily 
the p-urient curiosity of not the best portion of 
the public. The reviewers, however, must en- 
tertain a different opinion from ours, for they 
threaten the Duke of Cumberland, Lord Kenyon, 
Lord Wynford, (all of whom, we fear, told some 
awful lies on the subject before the House of 
Lords,) and the other chiefs of the Orange con- 
spiracy, with prosecuting them for their misde- 
meanours, if they dare in future to establish con. 
servative societies. This seeins a little intole- 
rant and persecuting. If those noblemen use 
their fair English liberty hereafter, in establishing 
a legal society, why should their former sins be 
thus held in ter:orem over their heads? 

We observe a curious coincidence attached to 
the name of the chief agent in this alleged plot. 
He signs himself William Blennerhassett Fair- 
man. Can hebe arelation of the Blennerhassett, 
with whom Aaron Burr so successfully tamper- 


ed? Ifso, conspiracy may seem to run in the 
blood. 
Art. 9. Theory and Practice.—A Dialogue. 


The London and Westminster in several instan- 
ces departs from the usual routine of mere re- 
viewing, and seems to aim at forming a higher 
kind of Magazine. In the dialogue befvre us, 
its object is to dispel the prejudices usually en- 
tertained against theory, and to show that theory 
and practice, properly considered, are but one 
and the same thing, or at leastreston the same 
principle. It is anacute and ingenious article,— 
quite a happy specimen of adroit, verbal logic. 
The only defect we notice, is, its failure to illus- 
trate by appropriate examples that portion, where 
it speaks of sequences being found to be alike, 
which at first view are supposed to be different. 
Arr. 10. English Literature of 1835. This 
is arunning criticism on the most important pub- 
lications which appeared inthe year 1835. The 
writer assumes great responsibility, first, in de- 
termining what works are of sufficient impor. 
tance to notice, and next, in pronouncing a sum. 
mary decision upon their merits. The task is 
too vast to be executed by one man, and although 
we perceive striking marks of ability, indepen- 
dence, and fairness, yet the paper is not without 
some considerable chasms. What, for instance, 
could have induced the writer to say not one word 
about the theological literature of the year? Does 
he mean by his silence to throw contempt on 
that branch of human study? Ifso, he is wanting 
in a truly large and enlightened philosophy, and 
must be actuated by the merest bigotry of libe 
ralism. Heought atleastto have given us the 
history of religious opinions forthe year. What- 
ever may be his own personal interest in reli- 
gious subjects, yet he could not be blind to the 
fact that theological literature of every kind is 
closely connected with the existing condition 
and prospects ofthe human mind. We arraign 
him therefore on this point as a manifest defaul- 
ter. Nor ought he to have omitted a notice of 
English translations from foreign works. We 
should also have been glad to see from his pen 
some estimate of the periodical works of the day. 
Asketch of “English Literature” must be very 
incomplete without it. The writer perplexes 
himselt unnecessarily about the order in which 











to arrange his subjects, and grows even a little 
ludicrous in deliberating between what he calls 
the natural and the critical methods, till at length 
he is obliged to give up the contest, and take the 
subjects as they come. With these exceptions, 
we would decidedly praise his article. His at- 
tempt next year at the same task will no doubt 
be an improvement on the present, particularly 
if he adopt the assistance of some congenial 
spirits. His own mind resembles an elephant’s 
trunk ; it grasps the oak, and it picks up the pin. 
It masters the severest questions in science, and 
it is delicately alive to the most exquisite percep- 
tions of taste. 

Art. 1l. The Penny Stamp. A loud bark- 
ing tirade against the present English govern- 
ment, or rather the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for proposing to reduce newspaper stamps to one 
penny for every paper, instead of taking off the 
tax altogether. We Americans of course must 
think the reviewer isin the right. But we regret 
the low newspaper squabble with which the ar. 
ticle ends. Pity that a local, personal quarrel 
should be introduced among the pages, which 
have so enlightened us on the subject of civiliza- 
tion, and on the condition of France. 

Art. 12. State of Politics in 1836. The 
writer of this short essay professes great satisfac- 
tion at the present state and progress of Reform. 
This and the preceding article, are pretty radical 
in their expressions, and make us begin to doubt 
whether we have not been premature in ascri- 
bing to the Westminster some incremential iean- 
ings toward the aristocracy. 

On the whole, when giving a parting twirl to 
the leaves of this number, we say to the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly, look to your laurels! 








NOTES OF A NORTHERN EXCURSION. 
(Prepared for the Southern Lose.) 


Worcester, Mass. 

The cars left South Boston, a part of the great 
metropolis destined to hold an important weight 
in this region, between three and four, P. M. tor 
this exquisite town. It was a brilliant summer’s 
afternoon ; the beauty of the scenery would have 
been almost charm enough toe one who loves to 
watch the varying lights and shades in the bird- 
like flight of a rail road, but I was blessed beyond 
the joy of external nature in the presence of 
friends whom absence had not chilled, and whose 
tenderness threw a mellow freshness on the 
heart, like the sun’s rays tha: began to slant in 
yellow glory around us. Journeying in Massa. 
chusetts is a good deal like reading Thomson’s 
Poetry. As cultivated fields, and gentie slopes, 
and miniature streams and mimic lakes flit by, a 
gentle and dreamy repose stealsover the mind, 
opposed, and perhaps not unpleasantly, to the 
sterner beauties of more Northern scenery. Two 
hours’ excursion, I think, brought us to Worces. 
ter, and it has seemed to me in my short and hap- 
py visit of twenty-four hours here, that I am in a 
garden. Ihave been in no place where the culti- 
vation of externals appeared so much the fashion. 
It is a real gift to the stranger to decorate one’s 
windows and porches with flowers, and let him 
peep into open fences where nature and art are 
busy, instead of shutting up their products with. 
in massy walls. 

A stranger, of course, is carried to the rooms 
of the Antiquarian Society, and there, as he 











turns tothe books, and likenesses, and relics, he 
feels that even an American begins to have a peg 
on which to hang national reminiscences. The 
two first bibles published in America were is- 
sued at Worcester in 1791. As I was turning 
over the file of an old colony newspaper, I was 
struck with an advertisement, the force of which 
can only be felt by one who has travelled through 
our country, and seen the time-pieces that deco. 
rate the most common establishments. It was 
so this effect: “A clock-maker from London may 
be expected to travel in July next, through Phila- 
delphia, New York and Boston, for the purpose 
of repairing old clocks!” 

The Hospital for the Insane exhibits one of 
the most beautiful of all charities in the greatest 
possible perfection. It seems toime that no one, 
with the prorercontrol ofhis reasoning powers, 
can see our asylums in this country without de- 
ciding that they should bé his refuge if destined 
to the calamity of theirloss. We found most of 
the patients employed and cheerful. We were 
introduced by the attending physician, to whose 
politeness we were much indebted, to several 
interesting individuals. After a very courteous 
reception from one, who wastold that we came 
from South Carolina, he said, abruptly, ‘Have 
you felt any of my eart!iquakes there lately?” 

On one of the party replying in the negatives” 
he frowned and said,— 

“IT knew it. I have an enemy. Ice—ice— 
Why, I ordered one of my best eartquakes for 
your part ofthe country! It was to have ripped 
up the earth, and sent the Mississippi rushing 
into the Gulf of Mexico. Lock here,” he con. 
tinued, pointing toa slight crack in the plaster. 
ing, his arm stretched out with an air of impor. 
tance, “that isone of my earthquakes. Whatdo 
you think of that?” 

Passing by a variety of characters, we came 
to an apartment on the women’s gallery, where 
sat a very neatly dressed female. She welcom- 
ed us with peculiar grace, requested us to be 
seated, and one of our party said, “I am glad to 
see you so happy.” 

‘‘Happy!” exclaimed she, “Oh am [ not happv? 
Providence has been too kind to me. I am 
loaded with blessings;—my heart,” (and she 
pressed it fervertly) “is overwhelmed with mer- 
cies. I have every thing that I want, and oh, 
much more than Ideserve! Yes, one thing I do 
want, ladies,’—(in a low tone) ‘the tear of grati- 
tude, it will not flaw, Iam surrounded with bles. 
sings, yet my eyes aredry. Oh, ladies, for the 
tear of gratitude!” We left her with her hand 
on her heart, and her bright glaring eyes uprais- 
ed to heaven. 

I think it was at the Hospital in New York, I 
was congratulating one of the insane who had 
been conversing with me very rationally, upon 
her comfortable quarters, when she turned to me 
abruptly with a knowing wink, and whispered 
close to my ear,— 

“Suppose you come and try how comfortable 
it is!” 

CAMBRIDGE. 

I left beautiful Worcester with regret, for be- 
side its imposing location and tasteful residences, 
and admirable institutions, there were minds 
near which I should have joyfully lingered. I 
had my usual good fortune in delicious weather. 
Again the rail cars darted on, and again the set. 
ting sun shone gladly over glowing nature, and 
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I reached Boston after this formerly long jour- 
ney as quickly as a fairy on a moonbeam, and 
prepared for an evening party. Why can I say 
so little about parties, even in Boston? There 
was the brilliantly illuminated room that cast no 
shadow—the soft and courteous salute—distin- 
guished strangers—stately ladies—graceful girls 
—ornaments lavished by taste and wealtl—tfruits 
rich and tempting, all that the eye seeks when it 
asks for fashion and splendor—nothing that the 
heart wants when it yearns for answering sym- 
pathy, nothing that the mind cherishes when it 
seeks intellectual food. 
intellect ; even wit, that light ball, gets lost in 
a crowd, however high the skilful hand may toss 
it ; and as for wisdom, she, poor thing, hides be- 
hind the fold of some damask curtain and moral- 
izes in silence. 

There is however, in Cambridge, a very pleas- 
ant association of ladies and gentlemen, called 
the Book Club, which is an exception to the 
above charge. It is composed of twenty fami- 
lies, and a meeting of the members takes place 
the first Thursday evening of each month, at 
their respective houses, in regular order. A 
subscription of five dollars per annum is paid by 
every family, and this amount is laid out in the 
_ purchase of recent publications of any value.— 
"These books are circulated in regular succes- 
sion to all the members of the Club. A certain 
number of days are allowed for the reading of a 
book ; at the expiration of the time it is forward- 
ed to another member, and thus they are kept in 
circulation through the year. Ifthe book is kept 
over the time allowed, a fine is laid at five cents 
per day, as long as it may be retained. This 
regulation has a tendency to make the members 
punctual. 

At the annual meeting the members have a 
sale of the books on hand, by an auction among 
themselves, and the proceeds of the sale are ap- 
propriated to the purchase of new books for the 
following year. This association has existed 
several years, and it has been found to exercise 
avery happy influence on society. The eve- 
ning on which they meet, passes in agreeable 
convérsation, and as the refreshments are simple, 
and give little trouble in the preparation, there is 
less of formality and ceremony than in most par- 
ties. Strangersare invited, and it affords them 
an opportunity of seeing the refined and literary 
society of Cambridge. The members are chosen 
by ballot, and the choice must be unanimous ; by 
this arrangement great harmony prevails, and it 
preserves the character ofa select society. The 
circumstance that the same books are read and 
enjoyed by so many, gives an interest to the mem- 
bers, affords topics of conversation ofa cheerful 
nature and a knowledge of the passing literature 
of the day at little expense of time or money. 

(To be continued.) 





COMMU HLCGARIOW. 
THE SISTERS. 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 

The scene presented by a valley formed from 
the sudden descent of gigantic mountains, is 
usually one fitted to call forth mingled emotions 
of beauty and sublimity. Such was the effect 
produced on the mind of the traveller as his eye 
rested upon the enchanting scene of the beauti- 
ful valley of Glenwalden, situated among the 
green mountains of Vermont. Nature seemed 
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to have exerted al! her skill to adorn this chosen 


spot with every beauty. At one moment the eye 
rested upon the surrounding mountains which 
seemed towering to the clouds, and at another, 
upon the richest lowland prospects. A mountain 
stream ran swiftly through the valley, increasing 
its beauty and giving it freshness and fertility. 
Several families, whose Jot in life was such as 
led them to seek for means of sustenance in a 
place where there were no temptations from the 
fashion and splendour of high life, had fixed their 
habitations in this spot. They had also establish- 
ed asmallinn in the hamlet, for the accommo- 
dation of travellers who were often drawn by the 
exquisite beauty of the scene, to seek there the 
retirement which cannot be found in a populous 
city. 

Among the inhabitants of the hamlet, was the 
family of Walden, from whom this mountain 
Glen had been named. Their cottage was situ- 
ated very near the stream, in one of the most 
beautiful parts of the valley. The family con- 
sisted of a father, son andtwo daughters—Virgi- 
niaand Emma. Tke mother, some time before, 
had bid adieu to earth. During her life, she had 
been devotedly pious, and her first care was to 
turn the early affections of her children to that 
source whence she herself had received so much 
peace and happiness. Nor were her efforts 
vain ; for her daughters now developed in their 
characters all those virtues, which tended to 
make them amiable as women, and devoted as 
Christians. 

The sisters exhibited towards each other 
that affection which such a relation is calculated 
to excite. No thought or feeling was concealed; 
every circumstanee which interested the one, was 
a subject of equal interest to the other. 

Their father was once the most respectable 
citizen of the place, but he had never manifested 
those Christian principles so necessary to check 
the natural love of pleasure. Of this passion 
Mr. Walden partook largely ; but during the life 
time of his wife, he had been restrained in its in- 
dulgence by the influence of her pious example. 
Now he gave himself up to dissipation. His son, 
who had always been his constant companion, 
soon forgot the instructions he had received from 
his mother, and joined him in his revels. The 
hours which were once spent by them in the 
family circle, were now spent atthe inn. The 
afflicted sisters remained at their solitary home, 
and no longer able to procure the attendance to 
which from theirinfancy they had been accus- 
tomed, were obliged to perform with their own 
hands every menial domestic office. Often did 
they wander to the church-yard to weep over the 
grave of their loved mother, to invoke the assis. 
tance of their Father in Heaven, and to unite 
their prayers for the reform oftheir brother and 
surviving parent, who appeared alike indifferent 
to their comfort, health, and happiness. 

Virginia, being delicately constituted, was un- 
able to bear her accumulated trials. Her health 
became gradually more and more feeble, until 
she was pronounced to be in a consumption.— 
She knew that her time for this world must be 
shert, but at this she did not repine, for with 
death she anticipated a release from all her cares. 
But sad indeed was the reflection, that she must 
leave her beloved sister comparatively alone in 
the world. They dared not speak of it—their 
emotions were too powerful, but, notwithstanding 








their silence, the subject often engaged their 
thoughts, and at such times a cloud of deep gloom 
overshadowed the brow of each. 

One delightful afternoon, as they were return. 
ing from the last visit which Virginia ever paid to 
the grave of their mother, they were joined by 
Henry Mellen, a young gentleman who at some 
future period was to be the companion of Emma 
for life. He was soon to set out ona long jour- 
ney, and Virginia became much affected. “This 
setting sun,” said she, “calls to my mind the idea 
of the close of life, when the vital spark shall be- 
come fainter and fainter, until it is finally lost in 
the stillness of death. Serene, even as this 
closing day, be my departure!” 

Henry Mellen having left the neighbourhood, 
many months elapsed without the occurrence of 
any important event. During this time, Virgin- 
ia’s disease had assumed a more decided cha. 
racter, and it was evident to the most careless 
observer that she could survive but a very short 
time. 

Towards the close of a warm day in August, 
as Emma, being alone with her sister, was watch- 
ing her pale countenance, she was suddenly 
alarmed by the appearance of a dark cloud which 
threatened a violent storm. Occasional peals of 
thunder were already heard. Gradually the 
cloud grew darker and seemed to envelope the 
whole valley in gloom. The thunder and light. 
ning became frequent, a violent wind arose, and 
rain burst upon them iniorrents. The storm 
continued during the whole evening; at one mo- 
ment seeming almust to cease, at another, break- 
ing forth with increased violence. 

Amid this raging of the elements the sisters re- 
mained solitary and deserted in their lonely 
dwelling, both father and brother being engaged 
in their usual scenes of dissipation. At first they 
calmly watched the progress of the storm, with. 
out any great sensation of alarm, firmly trusting 
in the protection of their Heavenly Father: but, 
as the storm advanced, Virginia’s illness increas- 
ed. With the most tender solitude, Emma 
watched by her side—at length, the warring ele- 
ments grew calm—Virginia became mcre com. 
posed, and finally, she fell asleep. With cau- 
tious step, Emma moved about the room, mak- 
ing all the little customary arrangements for the 
night, neglecting nothing which could add to the 
comfort of her sister, and then, invoking the pro- 
tection of Heaven, she threw herself upon the 
bed, beside Virginia, to seek that repose for both 
mind and body which was so much needed. 

About one o’clock, Emma was startled by a 
sound like that of the rush uf many waters. She 
arose and went to the window of another room, 
and upon looking out, saw by the pale light of the 
moon, which struggled through the clouds, that 
the stream, swelled by the rain on the surround. 
ing mountains, was threatening destruction to 
the habitations in the valley. The water rose 
and burst into the cottage with a terrible rush! 
Emma returned to her sister to see if she was 
awakened by the tumult ; but sad indeed was 
the change she witnessed ; pale, cold, and almost 
motionless she lay with her eyes closed and her 
hands clasped as ifin prayer. Emma’s mind 
arose in holy strength and confidence to meet the 
awful crisis. She saw that there was no time to 
be lest and it was necessary to make immediate 
exertions to secure the only chance for their es. 
cape. Already the lower floor of the cottage, 
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where the sick one lay, was covered with water. 
Emma took her sister in her armsand carried her 
up a flight of stairs to a chamber and laid heron 
amatrass. Virginia was now evidently dying, 
and still the torrent came, sweeping and thunder- 
ing along. Emma saw that the water had nearly 
risen to the floor which they then occupied, and 
that the foundation of the house seemed to be 
giving way. Atthis moment, she was attract- 
ed by the voice of her tather, who with her brother 
had just arrived in a small boat which could only 
receive one other person. Rowing to the win- 
dow, he called loudly, “Emma, Emma, come 
haste, save yourself while you may.” 

“And Virginia,” she exclaimed, ‘‘assist me to 
remove her.” 

“No,” he replied, “‘we can take but one—save 
yourself and leave Virginia, she has but a short 
time to live.” 

‘“Insensible man!” said Emma, “‘if you can take 
but one, let it be Virginia.” 

‘“‘No, come yourself and quickly, I cannot re- 
main here—the waters force me on: Will you 
come, or stay to perish?” 

“]T will remaia with my sister,” she exclaimed. 
“If you can leave your children to perish, I will 
not leave my sister to die alone.” 

Virginia now raised herdying head and said, 
“Dear Emma, go; Ihave but a few moments to 
live—bless you—bless you.” ‘No, dearest sis. 
ter,” said Emma, sitting down beside her, “we 
will leave this wicked world together. Our 
Heavenly Father will take us both.” Mr. Wal. 
den heard but this, and in a tew moments the 
boat was forced from the cottage window, and 
Emma saw her father no more. She then bent 
her head over her sister’s face, and closing her 
eyes, gently lifted her voice in prayer. As she 
prayed for their father, she felt a gentle pressure 
of Virginia’s hand—but soon it was unclasp’d.— 
Emma looked in her face—the vital spark had 
fled forever! 

Nerved by the occasion, this devoted sister 
arose, and expecting every moment to be swept 
away, She attended to a decent arrangement of 
the garments of the deceased together with her 
own, and again commended her soul to the care 
of her Almighty Parent. Nor did she forget to 
invoke the mercy and biessing of Heaven upon 
him, whom she best loved on earth, that he might 
be supported under th» deep affliction he was 
doomed so soon to feel. She was still kneeling 
when she heard her name pronounced by a fami- 
liar voice, and turning, she beheld Henry Mellen, 
who had just arrived in a boat to remove her toa 
place of safety. It was necessary that they should 
immediately escape. One moment longer and 
they might be lost—for the waters had now risen 
above the floor of the room they occupied. 

But that sister, who had been so faithfully 
watched over and attended in life, was not for- 
gotten or forsaken in death. With great care 
they removed the body, conveying it through the 
window into the boat, and scarcely had they 
pushed away from the cottage before it was 
swept off by the devouring current. 

Morning had now dawned. Every office of 
friendship and humanity was tendered to both 
the living and the dead that escaped from the 
hamlet. Henry and Emma were kindly received 
by a friend, and shortly afterwards committed 
the body of their beloved sister to the grave. 

Not until many years after this thrilling occur- 





rence, and when prosperity had long beamed 
upon them, could Emma be persuaded even by 
Ilenry to describe the horrors of that feartul 
night. 

It was on the occasion of the temperance 
pledge being offered to her husband, that she re- 
lated the perticulars herein mentioned. Although 
a temperate man, she wished him by this pledge 
to secure his virtue fromthe assaults of tempta- 
tion. ‘Had not my father,” said she, ‘“‘been de- 
based by intemperance, he would never have de- 
serted his children in so fearful an hour.” 


Troy (N. Y.) Seminary. R. M.C. 








SIGNOR BLITZ. 

This magician, who has conjured all New 
York into his circle and presence, is now in our 
city commanding the attention not only of plea. 
sure-lovers, but of quiet home-people. It is 
agreeable to know that one can see the best thing 
of its kind, and Signor Blitz is said to be at the 
head of his art. 





HE FURE-SEAT SHADE, 
OR 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. Berrett has for sale, The Earth, by R. 
Mudie, author of The Heavens, gc. Carey, 
Lea, & Buancuarp. 

This is avery pleasing work for the general 
reader, affording a succession of facts given in a 
lucid style. The Geologist may be disappointed 
in the name, as his favorite science is but intro- 
duced incidentally, and there veing too many 
sciences involved in the author’s survey to treat 
at large of one. The air and sea are equally 
subjects of analysis as forming a part of the earth, 
geographically speaking. The work may be 
safely recommended to the young, for its moral 
and religious purity. 

Mr. Babcock has received and published a 
very good school history, from the pen of the in- 
defatigable Noah Webster, entitled, 

History of the United States, to which is pre- 
Jized a brief historical account of our (English) 
ancestors, from their dispersion at Babel, to their 
migration to America, and of the conquest of 
South America by the Spaniards. 

This immense field is brought down to a small 
compass, by distinct and systematic questions. 

Mr. Babcock has also received the following 
works: 

Pilgrim’s Progress, with fifty cuts. 

Letters to Young Ladies, by Mrs. Sigourney. 
Third Edition. 

The Religious Opinions and Character of 
Washington, by E. C. M’Guire. 

Memoirs of Aaron Burr, by M. L. Davis. 

Classical Family Library No. 22.—Thucy- 
dides, translated by William Smith, D D. In 
two volumes. 

Harper’s Family Library, No. 81.—History 
of China and its Inhabitants, by John Francis 
Davis, Esq. F. R. S. In two volumes. 

All published by the Harpers. 

These valuable works came too late for the 
more elaborate notice they so well deserve in the 
present number of The Rose. The Pilgrim’s 
Progress is beautifully got up. The wood cuts 
are full of spiritand life. Mrs. Sigourney’s Let- 





tender, practical. “The Religious Opinions 
and Character of Washington” occupies a thick 
duodecimo, and contains many very delightful 
private letters. The Memoirs of Aaron Burr 
will at once awaken an interest simply from its 
name ; on opening the leaves the eye longs to 
pause on the details. Probably no romance ever 
exceeded in wildness and improbability the ca- 
reer of Aaron Burr. The classical scholar as 
well as the unlearned, will revel in the present 
edition of Thucydides. The History of China 
presents, in a moderate compass, all that has been 
scattered over volumes respecting this singular 
country. 

B. B. Hussey has received Dujerday’s Les- 
sons ; and The Youth’s Sketch Book, by Robert 
Ramble. Published by B. B. Hussey, N. York. 

Dujarday’s Lessons are French readings for 
schools, comprising selections of valuable matter 
from good authors, adapted to American schools. 
These are translated on the opposite page. We 
have not seen the work tested by French scholars, 
but the author is an intelligent and deserving 
lady, herself a native of France, whose heart is 
deeply engaged in the improvement of her sex. 

The Youth’s Sketch Book is a pretty toy for 
children, anda cheap one. 

Mr. Berrett hasreceived Fuster’s Cabinet Mis- 
cellany, at five dollars a year, anda volume a 
week! 

Vol. 2d.—A Steam Voyage down the Danube, 
gc. by Michacl J. Quin. 

Vol. 3d.—The East India Sketch Book. No 
one can glance at these selections without say- 
ing to all, go buy, and possess yourself at once of 
a library for almost a song. 


LisaAy & SUiske BASHBPa 

There is no foundation whatever for the report, 
that The Southern Rose has changed or is to change 
its Editor. The business department only is trans- 
ferred into the hands of the present publishers. 

Erratum.—In the last number of The Rose, page 
68, col. 1. line 13, for whitens, read whitened. 

A well executed and interesting engraved portrait of 
Mr. Audubon is inthe hanus of a favoured few in 
this ceuntry. presenting his happiest expression in re- 
pose. We should like also to see him represented, 
like one of his own glorious birds, in impassioned ac- 
tion. 

The Charleston Courier has commenced the open- 
ing year with a new, enlarged, and beautiful dress. 
The Rose respectfully greets this rejuvenescent pa- 
triarch of Southern periodicals. 

There is a great deal of beautiful and superior wri- 
ting in the December number of the Knickerbocker. 
Metastasio, in tue animated passage translated for 
this day’s Rose by one of the correctest pens in our 
country, betrays at times an acquaintance with the 
English Cato of Addison. 

Two children ofthis city have voluntarily devoted 
their Christmas money to the funds of the Ladies’ 
Fuel Society. What a beautiful example! The Rose 
takes this opportunity to urge the claims of that ex- 
cellent charity on the public. The subscription for 
the current year is necessarily advanced to three dol- 
lars. 

The Southern Literary Journal is undergoing es- 
sential improvements on its original plan. 

The following state of the market is from an Au- 
gusta paper: 

‘-Butcher’s meat has riz, 


Aad it cant be any rizer, 
But itis as it is, 

















ters to Young Ladies are a valuable gift;—pure, 


And it cant be any tizer.”’ 
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ORBUGLEWAL POBULRMa 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
STANZAS. 

Where shall my grave be? Where? 

And can one heart be found 

That doth a human impress bear, 

And treads this being’s narrow bound, 
That hath not look’d o’er earth’s wide face, 
And sought to find its resting place? 





There is nut one, for thought 

Is given unto all; 

And man, though with vain passions fraught, 
Can never hush its secret call ; 

Existence hardly knows its worth 

Before it learns of “earth to earth.” 


There are some hours in life, 

W hen the free soul must spurn 

Its turmoil and its empty strife, 
And, like the weary captive, yearn 
To burst the bar that seems so frail, 
And lift the future’s inner veil. 


No matter where we lie, 

Together or apart; 

Whether our friend or foe be nigh, 
Yet it seems pleasant to the heart, 
To claim a fellowship of clay 

With those we lov’d in being’s day. 
The grave can yield no breath 

To make its secrets known, 

Yet with the mystery of death, 
There comes a soft, clear under-tone, 
Low whisp'ring that a presence dwells, 
Unknown to us, in those dark cells. 


Each living soul, perchance 
Springing from out its tent, 

In glorivus intercourse may glance 
Amid the boundless firmament, 
Then resting in its fragile mould, 
Mingle a knowledge, all untold. 


Alas! their fitting theme 

No mortal tongue can tell ; 

We, earth’s poor prisoners, cannot dream 
Of mind, when, bursting from its shell, 
It suars to an immortal sky 

And seeks to find immensity. 


Too daring is the thought 

For being’s lowly space,— 

These needless yearnings must be taught 
Their fruitlessness, till face to face 

We meet upon that starry shore, 

From whence the lost return no more. 


Yet may my last abode 
Be, where a loving hand 
May deck with flowers my burial sod, 
And make the spot a pleasant land 
For souls to rest in, when they hold 
Communion as in days of old. 


M.E. L. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
TRANSLATION OF A SCENE 
FROM METASTASIO’S ‘CATO IN UTICA.” 

Cato and Cesar. 

Cato. Cesar, to thee it must be known that here 
My moments all are precious ; duty chides 
Even the brief conference my courtesy 
Accords to thee—therefore, thy words be few. [seats 

himself | 

Cesar. | honour thy request. My first desire 
Oh Cato, is thy safety. Thy brave heart, 
Thy generous constancy, deserve— 

Cato. No more! 
If thou wouldst have melisten. I am one 
Not to be moved with false and heartless praise, 
Which even if merited, from such as thou 
Would wake disgust in Cato. 

Cesar. {aside.] Ever the same!—I am prepared to 





buy 


At any cost thy friendship. Name the price— 
Name but thy wish—and, like the vanquished slave, 
That waits his conqueror’s mandate—I stand ready 
To seal it with assent. [Aside.] What says he now? 
Cato. And dost thou promise this? 
Cesar. I will fulfil 
This to the letter. So that thy request 
Be not unjust. 
Cato. Cesar, it shall be just. 
Renounce thy station at the army’s head, 
Descend from the high rank thou hast assumed, 
Of sole Dictator—for that lofty seat, 
Take the close prison and the garb of guilt— 
And show thy wronged and most insulted country, 
The penance for thy crimes, This is the price 
Of that pure peace thou seekest. 
Cesar, I should then— 
Caio. Do this, and I willstand thine advocate 
With injured Rome, so righteously incensed. 
Cesar. Thine arm could not protect me. 
fortune 
Has made me many foes—and should I lay 
My dear bought power aside, the sacrifice 
W ould be of life tuo. 
Cato. Is life then, so dear ! 
And dwells in Roman bosoms thus the love 
Of mere existence? Hence, unworthy man! 
A brighter fortune was our ancestors’ — 
But they craved death with joy. Remember Cur- 
tius— 
Remember Decius—conquering at the head 
Of his triumphant legions—Sce vola— 
Horatius at the bridge—the heaving waves 
Crimsoned and swoln with blood, when one day saw 
Three hundred Fabians slain. 
Cesar. If this could be, 
My death would now be dangerous. 
Cato. Wherefore would it? 
Cesar. The people’s weal, and the republic’s 
safety 
Demand a ruler. 
Cato. No, ’tis just and right 
Each citizen should rule and serve alike. 
Cesar. And wouldst thou place the reins of gov- 
ernment 
In vulgar hands? Divided by debate, 
Rent by contending factions—each advancing 
His single judgment ’gainst his compeers’ laws! 
Better the willof one should govern all 
With sway despotic. In the courts of heaven, 
The Thunderer reigns among the gods alone. 
Cato. Showme the man, wholike Almighty Jove, 
Has faultless wisdom. Even if such were here, 
I would not stoop me to a tyrant’s yoke. 
Caesar. Spurning the yoke of one, thou wouldst 
assume 
The bondage of a thousand. 
Cato, (rising. Tis enough— 
Thou art still hostile to the interests 
Of Rome and justice. I will hear no more, 


Happy 


Cesar. Stay—Cato— 

Cato. Tis in vain. 

Cesar. One moment yet, 
Another offer I will make. 

Cato. Speak then— 


And haste thee to the close. 
Cesar. aside.) 1 am too meek ! 
Hear me for the lasttime. Give me the boon 
Of thy dear friendship—and my hard won prize, 
The empire of the world, the tardy fruit 
Of blood, and toi!s, and dangers far and near, 
And wounds and battles—I will share with thee. 
Cato. Yes, and be then divided with the spoil, 
The guilt, the shame alike! Rash traitor, thus 
Varest thou to tempt a Cato to become 
A partner in thy perfidy! 
Cesar. Thy hate 
Blinds thee to me, and thy true interest. 
Yet more loffer. To secure hetween us 
The bond of amity—I’ll add the ties 
Of kindred, and will wed the lovely Marcia, 


Think, 











Cato. My daughter ! 
Cesar. Yes. 
Cato. Rather upon her head 


And mine, I would invoke the heaped up wrath 
Of all the gods, than thus dishonour Rome 
With such abhorred alliance! Oh, ye shades, 
Honoured—beloved—of my free fathers! Ye, 
Brutus! Virginius!—does not each pale ghost 
Shrink back with horror, at the infamous, 
‘Lhe base proposal! Could I listen— 
( @sar. [rising.} Peace! 
Too long already has my sufferance 
Kept pace with thee. Shall I endure it more? 
For thy sole good—and jealous of thine honour, 
I left the fields of victory and came 
To these far walls—a suppliant for peace— 
Of my fairwon rewards of years of toil 
offered thee a part—proffered this hand 
The proud dispenser ofa thousand fates, 
A meet gift to thy daughter—courteously 
For insult heaped on insult gave thee back 
Still gentle words, and looks ef love and honour— 
What wouldstthou have more? What dost thou ex- 
pect? 
What canst thou hope from me?—If thou dost mean 
Tostem the rising current of my fortunes 
With thy sole feeble might, thy hopes are vain— 
Heaven gives the victory where it will. 
Cato. But Heaven 
Looks on the impious not with eyes of favour. 
Cesar. Wesoon shall prove by other means, else- 
where, ' 
Whom heaven will favour most. 
Enter Marcia. 


[going.] 


Marcia. Cesar, where goest thou? 
Cesar. Into the field. 
Marcia. Ohstay! is this thy peace! 
Is this the long sought friendship? 
Cesar. Ask thy father, 
War 1s his will. 
Marcia. Oh, father! 
Cato. Calm thee, girl— 
Speak not of him. 
Marcia. Cesar—— 
Cesar. 1’ve borne too much— 
Too much already. 
Marcia. Father, thy daughter's prayers—— 
Cato. Are uttered now in vain. 
Marcia. _Yet—Cesar—hear— 
These tears are Roman. 
Cesar. They are idly shed. 4, 
Marcia. Oh, yet have pity! ‘? 
Cesar. Far too much I had! 
Twas love and pity made me recreant 
To my own honour—now farewell. 
Marcia, Ah, stay! be 
Cato. Let him depart~-relieve me from his pre- 
sence. . 
Marca. Ah no! appease your fierce tumultuous 
rage! 


Have not your quarrels then cost tears enough 
To Roman wivesand mothers?—blood enough 
Your ruthless hatred to the wretched sons 

Of your most wretched country! Mustshe still 
Feel her sad bosom rent with kindred strife! 

See friend transfixed by friend—the lifted arm 

Of brother against brother drenched with blood— 
The murderous son cleave down his dying sire— 
Oh! is not this enough! 

Cato. No, not for him. 

Cesar. Enough for me? If thou wilt prove it now, 
There is yet time, Cato, I will forget 
Thy insults and reproaches—and renew 
My offers once again. Or waror peace— 

Thou shalt have either—I awaitthy choice, 

Cato. I willhave war from thee. 

Cesar. War thou shalt have. 
If in the field of arms we mustencounter, 
Come-—-and let valour and the sword decide 
The doubtful contest. [To Marcia.] For thy bit- 

ter tears, 
And fur the woes thou mournest—thank thy sire— 
Cesar has not the consciousness of guilt. 
















Exit. 
Columbia, S. C. E. F. E. 








